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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Labor Day was founded 70 years ago, on a 
suggestion of a great leader of the carpenters, 
Peter J. McGuire, who said this celebration of the 
workingman’s own holiday should become ‘‘an 
occasion devoted to the industrial spirit, the great 
vital force of every nation.” 

Our generation of Americans has met the 
challenge of Peter McGuire in spiritual as well as 
material progress. 

The working men and women of our time are 
strong. They have dignity. They have security 
that our forefathers of McGuire’s time prayed for. 
They have comforts of life that our grandfathers 
never even dreamed of. 

The gains made by working people have been 
gains for the whole Nation. They have made it 
stronger, richer. Their gains have improved the 
business and the welfare of the merchants, the 
employers, the farmers. 

Labor’s rights have been notably safeguarded by 
laws, customs, and organization, during our 
generation. Labor’s political freedoms, and its 
participation in public affairs, have been expanded. 

These facts spell out more than progress and 
comfort for the working people directly affected. 
They mean that we have made better lives for all 
the families and the people. They mean that we 
have made a Nation so strong that we fought the 
greatest of all wars without a depression following 
it. They mean that we have been able to take 
leadership in defending the free world against 
despotic communism. 

These facts point the way to continued improve- 
ment. Our job is to keep ever on the move. 
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President Truman, on July 16, signed the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 as 
passed by the Congress on July 5. 

This act provides unemployment insurance pay- 
ments as well as vocational readjustment, educa- 
tional opportunities, home, farm and business loan 
benefits, mustering-out pay, and job assistance to 
veterans who have been in the armed services of 
the United States since June 26, 1950. 

Title IV of the act which authorizes compensa- 
tion benefits for veterans will be administered on 
a Federal-State basis. State employment security 
agencies which enter into agreements with the 
Secretary of Labor to act as agents of the United 
States will make the payments to veterans. The 
Federal Government is to bear the costs of the 
compensation paid to veterans and of administra- 
tion under the title. The Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Department of 
Labor will be responsible for administering the 
Federal functions of the program. A special divi- 
sion will be set up in the present Unemployment 
Insurance Service for this purpose. 


$26 Per Week 


Title IV of the act provides for payment of un- 
employment compensation benefits up to $676.00 
at the rate of $26 per week to unemployed veterans 
provided they have served in any branch of the 
service for 90 days or more and have had some 
service since June 26, 1950, and have been dis- 
charged for reasons other than dishonorable, or if 
they served less than 90 days and were released 
because of service-connected disabilities or injuries. 

Payments will be made in accordance with pro- 
visions of individual State unemployment insur- 
ance laws except for the weekly benefit amount 
and the length of time benefits will be paid. The 
benefit rights of veterans who file their first claims 
in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands will be deter- 
mined in accordance with the unemployment in- 
surance law of the District of Columbia. 
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UC Payments For Korean Veterans Effective in Mid-October 





Benefits are payable only for weeks of unemploy- 
ment which occur after the 90th day following the 
signing of the act on July 16, and after the expira- 
tion of the period for which they are drawing 
mustering-out pay as provided in title V of the 
act. In other words, the veteran will not be able 
to draw benefits for unemployment completed be- 
fore the 31st day of his discharge, if he is eligible 
for $100 in mustering-out pay; before the 61st day 
after discharge, if he is eligible for $200; or before 
the 91st day after discharge, if eligible for $300. 

As in unemployment insurance, a veteran, in 
order to draw benefits must (1) be unemployed, 
(2) file a claim for title IV benefits, (3) register for 
work at a local employment office, (4) be able to 
work and available for work. 


State Benefits 


He is not eligible to title IV benefits for any 
week for which he is eligible to draw a weekly 
benefit at the rate of $26 or more (including de- 
pendents’ allowances, if any) under a State unem- 
ployment insurance law or the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The veteran, however, 
who is eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits, either State or Railroad, at the rate of 
less than $26 a week, including dependents’ 
allowances, if any, will, if he also filed for title TV 
benefits, be entitled to draw the difference be- 
tween $26 and his State or Railroad benefit 
amount. If he is eligible for either State or 
Railroad Unemployment benefits and does not 
claim them, he will only be entitled, under title 
IV, to the difference between $26 and the amount 
to which he was entitled under such State or 
Railroad benefits. 

If a veteran is receiving an education and 
training allowance under section 232 of the act 
or a subsistence allowance under Part VII or 
Part VIII of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), or ad- 
ditional compensation necessary under section 
6 (b) (2) of the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act, he is not entitled to title IV benefits. 























The average injury-frequency rate for manu- 
facturing industries declined during the first 
quarter of 1952 to the lowest point reached since 
the fourth quarter of 1949, according to pre- 
liminary reports received by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The rate of 13.5 injuries per million man-hours 
worked during the first quarter of 1952 was 3 
percent below the fourth quarter average, and 
13 percent below that of the first quarter of 1951. 
It also compared favorably with the average of 
13.7 for the first quarter of 1950 and was bettered 
only by the rate of 13.4 recorded during the fourth 
quarter of 1949—the low point of the post-war 
decline in injury rates. 

Of the 127 individual industry classifications for 
which quarterly data were available, 55 (or 43 
percent) showed decreases of 1 frequency rate 
point or more between the fourth quarter of 1951 
and the first of 1952. Significant increases were 
recorded by 34 and little change by 38 industries. 

Decreases of five or more frequency-rate points 
were reported by six industries. The average for 
structural clay products declined from 37.7 in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 to 27.0 in the first of 1952, 
partitions and fixtures—from 29.2 to 21.0, cutlery 
and edge tools—from 23.0 to 16.1, canning and 
preserving—from 20.6 to 15.3, confectionery 
and related products—from 19.5 to 14.4, and 
insulated wire and cable—from 21.6 to 16.6. 

Five industries showed substantial increases, 
but most of these increases represented the normal 
upswing from low rates in the fourth quarter. 
For example, logging reported a rate of 97.8, 
compared with 86.6 for the fourth quarter; the 
first quarter of 1952, however, was still con- 
siderably below the average of 114.4 for the third 
quarter, and 113.9 for the first quarter of 1951. 

Outstandingly low rates for the first quarter 
of 1952 were recorded by the synthetic fibers 
1.3, scientific instruments—3.0, electric 
synthetic rubber—3.4, mis- 


industry- 
lamps (bulbs)—3.2, 


cellaneous communication equipment—3.4, air- 
craft—3.8, rubber footwear—3.8, 
4.6, and explosives—4.7. 

In comparison between the first quarter of 


1951 and the first of 1952, 69 industries, or 55 


radio tubes- 





On-the-Job Injury-Frequency Rate Lowest Since Fall of 1949 






percent, recorded decreases of 1 full point or 
more; in 19 instances, the decrease was 5 points 
or more. The principal decreases over the year 
were recorded by the following: 


Injury-frequency rates 
First Quarter 


1951 1958 
Logging 113. 9 97.8 
Structural clay products - 12. 0 27. 0 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 25. 3 15. 4 
Fertilizers i 24. 6 15. 7 
Partitions and fixtures a 29. 7 21.0 
Malt and malt liquors 25. 9 18. 1 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies 21.8 14.8 
Nonferrous foundries__-__-- - 30. 4 23. 5 
Millwork and structural wood products 20. 1 22. 6 
Gray-iron and malleable foundries 36. 0 29. 6 
Paperboard containers and boxes - - 19.5 13. 4 
Concrete, gypsum, and minerai wool 24.9 19. 1 
Household furniture, nonmetal - 24. 2 18. 4 
Pottery and related products__-_- 18. 0 12. 4 
Wooden containers 10. 0 34.5 
Office furniture . ; ; 29. 3 24.0 
Stamped and pressed metal products 18. 7 13. 5 
Cane sugar a 18. 6 13. 4 
Cutlery and edge tools 21.2 16. 1 





Tobin Names Dodson 
Assistant Labor Secretary 


James E. Dodson has been appointed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, with the approval 
of the President, to be Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Since 1942 Dodson had been 
Director of the Department’s Office of Budget and 
Management. 

Swearing-in ceremonies were held in the Secre- 
tary’s office July 30. Dodson is the first to hold 
the position which was created by Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1950 within the classified service. 

“T am proud to name one of the Government’s 
best career men to this post,’ Secretary Tobin 
said, praising Dodson’s “34 years of useful service 
in the Department of Labor.” 

Dodson, who is 48 years old and a District of 
Columbia native, started to work for the Govern- 
ment at 14 as a messenger boy in the U.S. Shipping 
Board. He transferred to the Department of 
Labor’s U. S. Housing Corp. in 1918 and has held 
various positions in the Department since. He is 
married and lives in University Park, Md. 
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Workers Rejoining Union 
Can Be Charged Higher Fee 


It is not illegal for a union to charge a higher fee 
for reinstating a former member than it charges 
as an initiation fee for those who are applying for 
membership the first time, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled. 

The Labor Management Relations Act forbids 
a union to charge employees under a union-shop 
agreement a membership fee ‘‘in an amount which 
the Board finds excessive or discriminatory under 
all the circumstances.”’ 

A three-member majority of the Board held 
that, as long as the larger fee for reinstatement was 
not excessive within the meaning of the law, it 
was not illegal merely because it was higher than 
the first-time initiation fee. 

The ruling was made in a case involving the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. of San Jose, 
Calif., and Lodge No. 504 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL). 

The case was brought against the company and 
the union by Roy E. Bauer, an employee who was 
discharged after he refused to pay the reinstate- 
ment fee of $60 required by the bylaws of the 
Machinists’ union. He formerly had been a 
member of the Machinists’ union at another plant. 
He had offered to pay the initiation fee for new 
members, which was $30. 

The Board dismissed the complaint by a 3-2 
vote. The majority opinion was signed by Board 
Members Abe Murdock, Paul L. Styles, and Ivar 
H. Peterson. Chairman Paul M. Herzog, and 
Board Member John M. Houston dissented. 

In another decision issued at the same time, the 
Board unanimously reaffirmed an earlier ruling 
that a union violates the law by charging a higher 
initiation fee for ‘‘old’’ employees based on length 
of service before a legal union-shop contract took 
effect. The Board held unanimously that such 
a differential in fees is illegal because it penalizes 
an employee for not joining the union at a time 
when he could not legally be required to join. 

In this case, the union charged employees who 
had been with the company more than a year $15 
for initiation, while charging those of less than a 
year’s service only $5. The Board ordered the 
union to return $10 to each of those who paid $15. 
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Two Finnish Trainees 
Get Apprenticeship Certificates 

Finnish and United States officials joined in 
mid-July in honoring the first Finnish trainees to 


be awarded completion certificates under the 
international industrial training program of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 





Left to right: W. F. Patterson, BA Director; Dr. C. O. Frietsch, 
Acting Charge d'Affaires for the Finnish Legation; and train- 
ees Aimo Paavola and Vilppu Teljo. In presenting the certifi- 
cates to the trainees, Patterson expressed admiration for Finland 
for honoring her World War | debts. 


The trainees, Aimo Paavola of Helsinki, and 
Vilppu Teljo of Tampere, have been in this country 
for the last year studying the dairy and textile 
industries. 

Dr. C. O. Frietsch, Acting Chargé d’ Affaires for 
the Finnish Legation, told Labor and State De- 
partment officials attending the ceremony that the 
trainees ‘will not only take back to their native 
land much that is good for Finnish industry, but 
they will extend and increase the tremendous 
good will that the United States is enjoying in 
Finland.” 


Jeter S. Ray on Detail 
To Salary Stabilization 
Jeter S. Ray, associate solicitor of the U. S. 
Department of Labor since 1946, has been detailed 
as Chief Counsel, Office of Salary Stabilization. 
A graduate of the University of Tennessee and 
Duke University Law School, Ray served in the 
Tennessee House of Representatives and for 2 
years was city attorney of Newport, Tenn. 





Peter J. McGuire 


Friends, relatives, and a host of labor leaders 
gathered on a hillside in Arlington Cemetery, Cam- 
den, N. J., on August 9 to participate in a memorial 
service for one of American Labor’s Great. 

It was at the grave of Peter J. McGuire, archi- 
tect—with Samuel Gompers—of the American 
Federation of Labor, and originator of ‘‘not a holi- 
day,”’ as he expressed it, but ‘‘a day which shall be 
Labor’s—an occasion devoted to the industrial 
spirit, the great vital force of every nation.”’ 

For 69 years since then, the workers of America 
have celebrated the first Monday of each Septem- 
ber as Labor Day. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin was the 
principal speaker at the memorial service. 

The date was the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the fighting little Irishman who, at age 11, took 
over the support of his family while his father, 
John J. McGuire, impelled by a fierce hatred of 
slavery and servitude, marched away in the legions 
of McClellan, Meade, and, later, Grant. 

That same year, 1863, a young English boy of 
Dutch parentage arrived in New York with his 
parents to resume his trade of cigarmaking. His 
name was Samuel Gompers. 

“P. J.,” as even his playmates called him, 
started out his career by hawking newspapers. On 
the side, he blacked boots, held horses, ran errands, 
and swept out shops. Later, he told friends, in the 
backroom of the old Columbia hotel in Phila- 
delphia, ‘I was everything but a sword swallower. 
And sometimes I was so hungry, a sword—with 
mustard, of course—would have tasted fine.” 


“Discovers” Cooper Union 

After 10, 12, and sometimes 15 hours’ work a 
day, young McGuire “discovered’’ Cooper Union, 
in New York City, the famed academy for the 
underprivileged founded in 1859 by Peter Cooper, 
philanthropist and one-time candidate for Presi- 
dent. 
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Leaders Pay Tribute 
to Peter J. McGuire, 
Founder of Labor Day 






At Cooper Union, “‘P. J.’’ found classes in social 
philosophy; a school of engineering, of arts and 
languages; and a library. 

Peter McGuire first met Samuel Gompers at 
Cooper Union when both were members of the 
Rising Star Debating Society. But many years 
were to elapse before the prudent Gompers and the 
impetuous McGuire were to join forces in 1882 to 
found the American Federation of Labor. McGuire 
arrived there through the trade and _ his 
union activities with the carpenters; Gompers 
through his trade as cigarmaker. Both, filled with 
yearning to improve the standards of living of 
their fellow workers as well as themselves, toyed 
with Socialism, a philosophy they were to repu- 
diate by the time their great achievement came to 
fruition. Clemenceau, the great World War I 
Premier of France, was to sum up their experience 
when he said, 40 years later: 

If at 18 a boy is not filled with such ideals, there is some” 
thing wrong with his heart; if he persists in them at 30 
there is something wrong with his head. 

Both Gompers and MeGuire came to manhood 
in the era following the War between the States 
when the national economy was changing from one 
of agriculture to the greatest industrial empire of 
Commerce no longer followed the coast 
Railroads were stretching 


all time. 
line and the rivers. 
across the continent. 

But while huge fortunes were in the making, the 
lot of the working man deteriorated. Unemploy- 
ment was Nation-wide, particularly in the big 
cities as New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. The unions, associa- 
tions, and guilds, such as they were, were power- 
less in the face of such conditions. The manpower 
that strikes were easily 


such 


surplus was so great 
broken, even among the most highly skilled crafts. 

It was while working at his trade of carpenter 
in St. Louis in 1879 that McGuire conceived the 
idea of a national union of Carpenters and Joiners. 
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The dream became ‘a reality in Chicago in August 
1881, and Peter J. McGuire became general 
secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners—at a salary of $750 per year. A year 
later he met with Gompers and other leaders 
to organize the American Federation of Labor. 

On May 8, 1882, he attended a meeting of the 
Central Labor Union in Clarendon Hall on 
Thirteenth Street in New York City. It was 
there that he proposed that ‘‘one day of each vear 
be set apart to be designated as Labor Day—a 
general holiday for the laboring classes.” 

The idea took hold. It grew. Later Congress 
made it an official holiday throughout the Nation. 

Today, Labor Day is observed not only by the 
14-16 million members of the AFL, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and Independent 
unions, but by the Nation as a whole. 


All-Round Operators 
Highest Paid Candy Workers 


Candy makers performing all-round operations 
were generally the highest paid processing workers 
in candy manufacturing in six important centers of 
the industry, according to a survey conducted by 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in late 1951 and early 1952. 

Job pay levels were not consistently highest or 
lowest in any of the cities studied. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and the San Francisco-Oakland ares 
shared the top position among most of the jobs 
surveyed. Boston, Milwaukee, and New York 
ranked either fifth or sixth in three or more jobs. 

Straight-time averages for all-round candy 
makers ranged from $1.58 an hour in New York 
to $1.83 in Chicago. Women outnumbered men 
in the labor force in each area and were employed 
primarily on dipping operations, filling containers, 
and in wrapping and packing work. Although 
average earnings for women ranged from 87 cents 
an hour for hand packers in Milwaukee to $1.38 
for dippers in Chicago, two-thirds of the city job 
averages were grouped at the 95 cents-$1.15 level. 
Average hourly earnings of less than $1.25 for men 
were limited to custodial workers, stock handlers, 
and helpers in some areas. 

Plans providing paid vacations, paid holidays, 
and insurance benefits were general throughout 
the industry. Virtually all production workers 
in the areas surveyed received at least a week’s 
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vacation after a year’s service; 6 or more paid 
holidays; and some form of insurance or retire- 
ment benefits. 


Union Refusal of Workers 
Is Not a Strike, NLRB Rules 


In a unanimous decision, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled that the refusal of a 
union to furnish employees to an employer does 
not constitute a strike under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. The Board said: 

“The broadest definition of strike includes 
‘quitting work’ or ‘a stoppage of work.’ Men 
cannot quit before they are hired; they cannot 
stop work before they start. We reject, therefore, 
the contention that the alleged refusal to furnish 
employees should be construed as a strike.” 

The Act defines a strike as a 
page of work by employees . . . and any slow-down 
or other concerted interruption of operations by 


‘ 


‘concerted stop- 


employees.” 


The ruling was made in a “secondary boycott” 
case involving Glaziers’ Union Local No. 27 of the 
AFL Painters’ Union and the Joliet Contractors 
Association of Joliet, Il. 

In the same case, the Board ruled unanimously 
that a union does not violate the law by writing 
into its bylaws a rule against members working for 
employers who use certain types of materials. 

A three-member majority of the Board ruled, 
however, that the Glaziers’ Union violated the 
secondary boycott ban when a union official cited 
such a union rule to employees already at work to 
encourage them to cease work because the em- 
plover for whom their employ er was doing the job 
had used materials that were the target of the 
union ban. The majority held that this was an 
illegal use of the union rule to induce an unlawful 
secondary strike. 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members Paul L. 
Styles, and Ivar H. Peterson. Board Members 
John M. Houston, and Abe Murdock dissented 
only on this point. 

The material involved in the case was window 
sash: in which the glass had been inserted before it 
was brought to the construction site. This is 
known in the trade as “pre-glazed sash.”’ The by- 
laws of the Glaziers’ Union prohibit members from 
working for employers who use such sash. 








Electric Machinery 
Employment 
Near Postwar Peak 


Employment in the electrical generating, trans- 
mission, distribution, and industrial apparatus in- 
dustry was near post World War II peak levels 
during the first 5 months of 1952, according to a 
survey conducted by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Production worker employment for the month of 
May totaled 267,600, a gain of more than 45,000 
workers since the outbreak of Korean hostilities in 
June 1950. Employment is expected to rise during 
the second half of 1952 and in 1953 in order to 
supply the Nation’s economy with industrial elec- 
trical equipment vitally needed in the mobilization 
program, the BLS report said. 


Wide Expansion 

Electric utilities are currently undergoing an ex- 
pansion in generating capacity unequalled in the 
country’s history. In addition, the industry must 
be able to supply a stepped-up military demand for 
special types of motors and electrical equipment 
for use in aircraft, tanks, and other types of com- 
bat equipment. The industry also produces a 
variety of other electrical products. Included 
among these are wiring devices and supplies, 
electric welding apparatus, carbon and graphite 
products, instruments for measuring and indicating 
electrical characteristics, and electric furnace 
heating units. 

There are now almost three times as many 
workers on the industry’s payroll as there were in 
1939. Employment and production expanded 
sharply just prior to and during World War II. 
Production worker employment jumped from an 
average of 95,000 in 1939 to an all-time high of 
nearly 310,000 in November 1943. Following the 
termination of war with Japan in August 1945, 
























This 3,000 watt “buzz saw” commutator, now being built, 
will soon supply direct current electricity to one of the 
Nation’s busy steel mills. 


employment fell off markedly and by the beginning 
of 1946, the number of production workers had 
dropped to 192,000. 

Between January 1948 and July 1949, more than 
65,000 workers were dropped from the industry’s 
payroll. A pick-up in general business conditions 
at the end of 1949 resulted in the reversal of the 
downward trend, and employment increased 
gradually during the first half of 1950. 

With the advent of the Korean conflict, demand 
for most types of electrical generating and related 
products turned up sharply. A rising volume of 
defense orders and a substantial increase in out- 
lays for electric power and industrial facilities 
pushed up the industry’s output during 1951 to the 
highest levels since World War II. June 1951 
employment of 275,000 production workers was 
the highest level reached in the six postwar years. 
Thus far in 1952, employment has been main- 
tained near post World War II peak levels. 
During the first 5 months of this year, production 
worker employment averaged about 272,000, about 
10,000 above the average for the same period a 
year ago and the highest for any comparable period 
since 1945. 
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A gradual increase in employment over the next 
two years is in prospect as a result of expected 
rising demand for the majority of the industry’s 
products. 


Industry Concentrated 


The industry is located principally in the Middle 
Atlantic, New England, and Great Lakes regions. 
About half of the workers in the industry are 
employed in three States: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. Other States which rank high 
are Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin. Among important industrial centers 
with large concentrations of workers engaged in 
the production of industrial electrical equipment 
are Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Schenectady. 

Employment is concentrated in large plants. 
According to the 1947 Census of Manufacturers, 
128 of the industry’s more than 1,500 establish- 
ments employed over 500 workers each and 
together accounted for over 70 percent of total 
employment. Some 1,160 establishments had less 
than 100 workers, but represented only 9 percent 
of the total number of employees. 

The industry employs significant numbers of 
highly skilled workers such as tool and die makers, 
millwrights, as well as maintenance electricians. 
Nearly one-third of the industry’s labor force are 
women. In addition to office jobs, women are 








employed in such plant occupations as assemblers, 
inspectors, testers, solderers, winders, wirers, and 
machine tool operators. 

In April 1952, production workers in the electri- 
cal generating, transmission, distribution, and 


industrial apparatus industry earned on the aver- 
age of $75.02 for a workweek of 41.7 hours. In 
the same month, the average for all manufacturing 
was $65.83 for 39.8 hours of work. 





Current-carrying conductors of one of the largest turbine 
generators ever built are wound with insulating tape 
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In Defense Metal Industries 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, during the winter of 1951-52, conducted 
wage surveys in the metal-working industries in 
twelve of the Nation’s largest defense production 
centers. 

The occupations studied included production 
jobs in iron and steel forgings, sheet-metal work, 
machine tools and tool-and-die makers, metal 
polishers and buffers, and in the stamped and 
pressed metals industry. 

Areas covered in the survey were Providence, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Newark-Jersey City, New York, Los Angeles, and 
St. Louis. The survey showed: 


Forgings 


Average hourly earnings exceeded $2 an hour for 
most production jobs covered in the iron and steel 
forgings industry in Chicago, Cleveland, and De- 
troit. A lower pay level prevailed in Philadelphia, 
the fourth area included in the survey. Incentive 
systems of wage payment were employed in most of 
the shops in each area, accounting, in part at least, 
for the comparatively high earnings level for many 
of the jobs surveyed. 


Sheet-Metals 


Production sheet-metal workers averaged more 
than $2 an hour in four of the seven large cities in 


which BLS conducted the occupational wage 
study. Among the 16 job categories studied, 


Cleveland, Detroit, and Los Angeles each had the 
highest average for 5 jobs. The lowest wage levels 
were shared, for the most part, by New York, 
Philadelphia, and the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
Chicago generally held a medium position with 
respect to pay levels among the areas studied. 





BLS Surveys Wage Scales 











Machine Tools 


All-round operators of machine tools and tool- 
and-die makers generally averaged $1.90 or more 
an hour in the seven large cities which the BLS 
survey covered in the cutlery, hand tools, and 
general hardware industry during the winter 
months of 1951-52. The study included 172 
establishments employing nearly 25,000 workers 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Newark- 
Jersey City, New York, Philadelphia, and St. 
Louis. 


Polishers and Buffers 


Metal polishers and buffers were generally 
the highest paid workers in the plating and 
polishing industry in eight important cities. 


Workers in this job were, for the most part, 
paid on an incentive basis and their earnings 
ranged hour in 
Providence to $2.26 in Detroit, the city with the 


from an average of $1.28 an 


highest pay level among the areas surveyed. 
Workers in other jobs covered were generally 
paid on a time basis. 

Platers’ earnings ranged from an average of 
$1.35 an hour in Providence to $1.78 in Detroit 


and Los Angeles. 


Stamped, Pressed Metals 

Tool-and-die maker earnings averaged $2 or 
more an hour in six of the eight areas in which 
BLS conducted surveys of wages and wage prac- 
tices in the stamped and pressed metal products 
industry (excluding automotive stampings) be- 
tween October 1951, and January 1952. Included 
in the study establishments 
employing 22,000 workers in Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Newark-Jersey City, and New York. 


were some 200 
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Incentive systems of wage payments were 
found in some of the plants visited in six of the 
eight areas studied. They were most common in 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, 
where from a fourth to somewhat less than half 
the production workers were paid on an incentive 
basis. 

Vacation-with-pay practice for a majority 
of the production workers in each area was 1 
week after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 
years. Six or more paid holidays a vear were 
received by most of the workers in each area. 


Safety Committee Meets 
in Washington October 8 


The Coordinating Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety will meet on 
October 8 in Washington, D. C., to discuss plans 
for developing greater effort during the coming 
year to combat deaths and injuries in the Nation’s 
industry. William L. Connolly, Director of the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards, 
and chairman of the committee, will preside. 

How Governors’ Conferences on Industrial 
Safety and other State conferences can assist the 
national conference in implementing the eight 
points of attack recommended by President 
Truman, in his address before the national con- 
ference in June, will also be discussed. 

These eight points were: better accident report- 
ing and analysis; better machine guarding at the 
source of manufacture; safety education in schools, 
colleges, and plants; a safety organization in every 
company: greater worker participation in safety; 
greater uniformity and modernization of State 
safety codes; more public emplovee safety; and 
better public understanding and support of acci- 
dent prevention. 

Chairmen of the technical committees of the 
President’s Conference will hold a meeting at the 
Labor Department the same morning. Future 
activity of the various technical committees with 
special attention to boiling down their programs 
to working essentials will be the order of business. 
Technical committees of the conference include 
Committees on Accident Records, Analysis and 
Use; Engineering; Laws and Regulations; Educa- 
tion; Programs and Services; Research; and Labor- 
Management Cooperation for Safety. 
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Point 4 Program Brings 
Five Latin-Americans Here 


Five Latin-American trade union leaders in 
mid-July completed a tour of the United States 
studving techniques of labor-management rela- 
tions under the Point 4 program of aid to under- 
developed nations. 

Members of the group were Gonzalo Castillo 
Rojas, Costa Rico; Hector Burgas, E. Salvador; 
Moises Antonio Nolano, Colombia; Maurice 
Andre Pierre, Haiti, and Francisco Sanchez, 
E] Salvador. 

Prior to their arrival in the United States the 
group spent 4 months at the Labor Relations 
Institute of the University of Puerto Rico where 
they attended formal classes supplemented by 
field assignments. Their course of study there 
included: History of the Labor Movement; 
Trade Union Government and Administration; 
Union Finance Administration and Accounting; 
Collective Bargaining; Labor Legislation and 
Principles of Economics and English. The pro- 
gram was arranged in cooperation with the Latin- 
American regional organization of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ORIT). 

The group arrived in New York City from San 
Juan, P. R., on May 10 and were met by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor’s Office of 
International Labor Affairs who took over the 
responsibility of organizing the project in co- 
operation with the Department of State. 

Their tour included attendance at the conven- 
tion of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) 
in Atlantic City and the AFL Union-Industry 
Show in Boston. They visited New York City 
and spent one week at Rutgers University in New 
Jersey, obtaining additional training in labor- 
management relations. From there they went to 
Rochester, N. Y. and proceeded to Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority projects. 

The OILA also arranged a program for a Point 
4 group from Uruguay which began May 15. 
This group, made up of members of Uruguayan 
trade unions, is studying labor-management rela- 
tions and related labor activities in the United 


States. 








The National Labor Relations Board has held 
that an employer violates the Labor-Management 
Relations Act by locking out his employees in 
order to force them to accept his terms in collective 
bargaining. 

Nor may an employer lawfully use such a tactic 
to break a deadlock in bargaining with the employ- 
ees’ representative, the Board ruled. 

When, however, a genuine deadlock has been 
reached after bargaining in good faith, the em- 
ployer may put into effect the terms he has offered 
to the employees’ representative, the Board 
pointed out. 

The Board made theruling on lock-outs ina case 
involving the AFL Distillery Workers’ Union and 
a group of 35 wholesale liquor companies at 
Chicago, Il. 

The Board made it clear, however, that the law 
does not prohibit an employer from closing a plant 
for genuine economic or other reasons not con- 
nected with the union activities of the employees. 

In the Chicago case, the liquor companies were 
found by the Board to have discharged their 700 
salesmen because the union called a strike of 60 
salesmen at one of the companies after two associa- 
tions representing the companies and the sales- 
men’s union had come to a deadlock in bargaining 
for a new contract. They had been negotiating 3 
months. 


Employees Entitled to Back Pay 


Chairman Paul M. Herzog joined with Board 
Members John M. Houston, Abe Murdock, and 
Paul L. Styles in a unanimous finding that the 
employees in this case actually had been dis- 
charged, rather than temporarily laid off, and were 
entitled to back pay for the time they were 
discharged. The Board found that the purpose of 
the discharges was to retaliate against the em- 
ployees because of the strike called by their union 
against one of the employers, and to destroy, or 
seriously weaken, the union. 

The opinion holding collective bargaining lock- 
outs to be illegal was signed by Board Members 
Houston, Murdock, and Styles. Chairman Herzog 
did not join in this ruling; he reserved his views on 
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NLRB Prohibits Employer Lock-Out To Enforce Contract Terms 






the lock-out. Board Member Ivar H. Peterson did 
not participate in the case. 

In holding bargaining loeck-outs to be illegal, 
the opinion said: 

“Tt is most elementary, but it must be remem- 
bered, that while unions and employers may be 
compelled to bargain with respect to terms and 
conditions of employment, in the last analysis it is 
the employers, not the union, who control the 
terms and conditions of employment. 

“Faced with an impasse which has arisen out of 
good faith bargaining, an employer is free to con- 
tinue the existing terms of employment without 
any contract, or, indeed unilaterally to change 
them. 

Employer Can Replace Strikers 

“These courses of action are obviously not avail- 
able to the union. If the union resorts to an eco- 
nomic strike, the employer can lawfully meet the 
challenge by replacing the strikers. The fact that 
during its 17 years of existence the Board has had 
so few cases involving the legality of a lock-out 
after a bargaining impasse, itself attests to the fact 
that few employers have seen the need to resort 
to a lock-out in order to preserve a fair balance of 
economic power at the Largaining table. 

“In short, we believe that even apart from the 
fact that the argument for preserving the right to 
lock-out after an impasse cannot be squared with 
the statute, it has no sound basis in justice and 
equity when it is viewed in the light of the realities 
of industrial relations.” 

The case, which had been decided originally by 
the Board in an earlier ruling, came before the 
Board again on a remand from the U. 8S. Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit at Chicago. The 
Court upheld the Board’s ruling that the em- 
ployees who went on strike at the one firm were 
discharged illegally, but the Court directed the 
Board to make further findings on three points: 
(1) whether the other employers intended to dis- 
charge the other 700 employees, (2) whether, if 
found to be a temporary lock-out, it violated the 
law, and (3) whether the other employees would be 
entitled to back pay if they were permanently dis- 
charged. The Board’s opinion answered each of 
these questions in the affirmative. 
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State FEPC Officials 
Confer on U. S. Contracts 


The President’s Committee on Government 
Contract Compliance conducted a 2-day con- 
ference in mid-July with officials of 12 States 
having antidiscrimination legislation and commis- 
sions governing employment in industry. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer of New York, the Com- 
mittee chairman, said the State representatives at 
the closed sessions on July 15 and 16 described the 
functioning of their respective laws and covered a 
wide range of problems involved in their efforts 
towards eliminating discriminatory and segrega- 
tory employment practices. 

The respective State officials assured the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of their cooperative effort in 
its assignment, the Committee chairman said. 

The Committee was established by President 
Truman on December 3, 1951, under Executive 
Order 10308 in line with Federal Government 
policy to eliminate the practice of discrimination in 
connection with Federal Government activities. 
The Committee is concerned mainly with the oper- 
ation of a Government contract clause which has 
been a standard part of practically all Government 
contracts and subcontracts for nearly 10 years, 
and forbids discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

The State representatives who participated in 
the meetings were: 

Colorado: Roy M. Chapman, Director, FEPC 
Division, and James P. Riley, Administrative 
Secretary, Industrial Commission of Colorado. 

Connecticut: Frank T. Simpson, Executive 
Secretary, and Thomas F. Henry, Supervisor of 
Conciliation and Enforcement Division, Con- 
necticut Commission on Civil Rights. 

Illinois: Erwin W. Roemer, Chairman, and 
Russell B. Babcock, Executive Director, Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 

Indiana: Frank L. Mullen, Conciliator and 
Representative of the Indiana Department of 
Labor. 

Massachusetts: Mrs. Mildred H. Mahoney, 
Chairman, Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination. 

New Jersey: Joseph L. Bustard, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Director of Division 
Against Discrimination, State of New Jersey. 
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New Mexico: The Reverend C. J. Kinsolving, 
Chairman, FEPC, State of New Mexico. 

New York: Elmer A. Carter, Commissioner, 
and Henry Spitz, General Counsel, New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination. 

Oregon: David Robinson, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee, FEPC Division, Oregon State Bureau 
of Labor. 

Rhode Island: George E. Conley, Chairman, and 
Charles M. Day, Executive Secretary, Rhode 
Island Commission Against Discrimination. 

Washington; Mrs. Marjorie M. Jones, Commis- 
sioner, and Glen E. Mansfield, Executive Sec- 
retary, Washington State Board Against Dis- 
crimination in Employment. 

Wisconsin: Miss Virginia Huebner, Director, 
FEPC Division, Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 


Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Will Aid Deferment Program 


Facilities of the field offices of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship are being 
made available to sponsors of apprentice training 
programs who wish to certify their programs under 
the recent Presidential order authorizing requests 
for the deferment of apprentices who meet Selec- 
tive Service regulations, W. F. Patterson, BA 
Director, has announced. 

In offering these facilities, Director Patterson 
said that the purpose of the order is “not only to 
maintain and increase the ranks of skilled workers 
needed in our extensive defense program, but to 
maintain a sound civilian economy.” 

In requesting the acceptance of apprentice 
training programs for deferment purposes, sponsors 
must make application to their respective State 
Directors of Selective Service, certifying that 
their programs conform to all Selective Service 
requirements and standards governing the defer- 
ment order, Patterson said. 

Forms for requesting acceptance of apprentice 
training programs, as well as assistance in process- 
ing requests, may be obtained by those sponsors 
whose programs qualify under the deferment 
order from field representatives of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, representatives of State ap- 
prenticeship agencies, or State Directors of 
Selective Service, he said. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Co.— Interstate 
New England Federation of Telephone 
(Independent) 


Operators 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Aveo Mfg. Corp.; Division—Cineinnati, O. 
Electrical Workers (American Federation of Labor). 
Electric Auto-Light Co. Lamp Workers 
Collective Bargaining Association (Ind.). 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co.—Interstate (Illinois 
souri)—Electrical Workers (CIO). 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
sey—Electrical Workers (CIO). 
General Electric Co.—Interstate 
(Ind.). 
General 
(CIO). 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
ers (CIO). 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.—Interstate 
ers (Ind.). 


Crosley 
-Cineinnati, O. 
& Mis- 
Intrastate; New Jer- 
Workers 


Electrical 


Electric Co.—Interstate—Electrical Workers 


Interstate— Electrical Work- 


Electrical Work- 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


The New York Times York, N. 


Guild (CIO). 


-New Y.— Newspaper 


Srone, Ciay anp Guiass Propucts 


Baltimore Glass Manufacturers—Baltimore, Md.—Glass 
Bottle Blowers (AFL). 

Mosaic Tile Co.—Zanesville, Ohio 
Silica Sand Workers (CIO). 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—lInterstate 


ers (AFL). 


Glass, Ceramic and 


Glass Bottle Blow- 


Conferences—Conventions 


Oil Workers International Union (Congress 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 1 
of Industrial Organizations) 

September 1—National Letter Carriers 
(American Federation of Labor)—New York, N. Y. 

September 4—New York State Industrial Union Council 
(C1O)—Buffalo, N. Y. 

September 6—Friendly Society of Engravers and Sketch- 
makers (Independent)—New York, N. Y. 

September 8—Metal Trades Department 
York, N. Y. 

September 8—lInternational Stereotypers and 
typers Union (AFL)— Atlantic City, N. J. 


Association of 


(AFL)—New 


Electro- 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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September 8—International Association of Machinists 
(AFL)—Kansas City, Mo. 
September 8—International 
(AFL)—Chicago, II. 
September 8— National Federation of Federal Employees 
(Ind.)— Detroit, Mich. 
September 9—Chemical 
(International 
Switzerland. 


Chemical Workers Union 


Third 


Geneva, 


Industries 
Organization) 


Committee; 
Session Labor 


September 9—Indiana State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Evansville, Ind. 

September 10— Building and Construction Trades (AFL 
New York, N. Y. 

September 12— Union Label Trades Department 
New York, N. Y. 

September 13—American Wire Weavers Protective Asso- 
ciation (AFL)—New York, N. Y. 

September 15—United Paperworkers of America (CIO 
New York, N. Y. 


(AFL 


September 15—United Rubber Workers (CIO)—Asbury 
Park, N. J. 
September 15—American Federation of Labor Annual 


Convention (AFL)—New York, N. Y. 
National League of District Postmasters of 
Spokane, Wash. 
Alliance of 


September 15 
the United States (Ind.) 
September 15—International 
(AFL)— Minneapolis, Minn. 
September 15—Cigarmakers’ International 
America (AFL )—New York, N. Y. 
September 15—Railway Patrolmen’s International Union 


Bill Posters 


Union of 


(AFL)—New York, N. Y. 
September 15—Tobacco Workers International Union 
(AFL)— Rochester, N. Y. 


September 19—International Union of Life Insurance 
Agents (Ind.)—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

September 19—Colored 
Kingsville, Tex. 


September 20--Kansas State Industrial Union Council 


Trainmen of America (Ind.)— 


(CIO)—Salina, Kans. 

September 20—New Hampshire State Federation of 
Labor (AFL Keene, N. H. 

September 21 International Die Sinkers Conference 
(Ind. Louisville, Ky. 

September 21—National Association of Postal Supervisors 
(AFL)—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 22—Canadian Congress of Labour (CIO 
Toronto, Canada. 

September 22—Stone and Allied Products Workers (C1O 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


September 25—Virginia State Industrial Union Council 
(CIO) 

September 26 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 27—California State Industrial Union Council 


(CIO)—Santa Barbara, Calif. 


tichmond, Va. 


(Ind.) 


Foreman’s Association of America 
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Work Injuries in Warehousing Operations.—Bureau of 
Statistics Serial No. R. 2074. Reprinted from 
1952 Monthly Labor Review. 3 pp. Free. 


Labor 
the February 


Collective Bargaining in the Aircraft Industry, January 1952.—Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This study is based on an analysis of all known agree- 
ments negotiated by unions and employers in the aircraft industry. 58 pp 
Free. 


Wage Chronology Series—Series 4, No. 19—Big Four Rubber Companies: 
ikron and Detroit Plants, 1937 to 1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Traced 
in this study are changes in wage scales and in related benefits usually embodied 
in collective bargaining agreements made by specific employers or by a com- 
bination of employers. 9 pp. Free. 


Productivity Trends in the Canning and Preserving Industries, 1939 to 
1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study discusses the number of man- 
hours expended per unit of output in the canning and preserving industries. 
9 pp. 


Digest and Index of Decisions of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Volume IV.—National Labor Relations Board. This digest covers decisions 
NLRB between the effective date of the amended ac t, August 22, 
and June 30, 1950. These decisions are contained in the printed volumes 
of NLRB decisions volumes 75 through part of 90. 1,330 pp. $3.75. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
news about labor ‘and government, forthe and international labor news. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


Some Current Publications 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION - U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
I wish to subscribe to the Labor ii cih a ack nics eetinel deste 
Information Bulletin aes 

Enclosed is [] Check ( Money Order CRPRRIIRIOR.. once csccencsecseunl 


(Cash at sender's risk) 
for [) 1 year 


Subscription rates in U.S. $1.25 per year. 
Foreign countries $1.75 per year. 
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